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Home Movie SHOWS 


this CHRISTMAS and for years to come! 


This Christmas—start giving real movie shows at your parties, especially 


your children’s parties ! 


Look at Kodak’s special triple offer below — wouldn’t 


it make a perfect Christmas present, especially to or from a whole family? 


All kinds of films to buy and hire ; see details on right. 


(Ask your Ciné-Kodak Dealer for full details of ‘Kodascope’ Home Entertain- 
ment; or write direct to Mr. P. Lubbock, Dept. 6E, Kodak House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2.) 


a 
oll 


RUN 


I. New Double- power projector. The new 
* Kodascope’ Eight-35 has twice the usual power of 
illumination in 8 mm. projectors — gives extra 
brilliant picture. Plugs into any electric light socket. 
Available for any voltage, A.C. or D.C. 

2. Roller Screen. Can be used on any wall. See 
movies in your most comfortable room, from your 
favourite armchair. 

3. Three entertainment films to start you off 
straightaway. You can choose your set of three. 
Then there are dozens more to buy and hundreds 
to hire ; see on right. 


YOUR OWN 








FILM—-SHOWS WITH A 


Price of Special 
Offer 40/- down 


19’- 


a month for 
twelve months. 


Cash Price £12. 




















Films you can see at home 


There are over 300 different subjects! You 
can borrow any of them from the ‘ Kodascope’ 
Library for a small fee, for showing with the 
*Kodascope’ Eight; most of them are films 
you cannot see elsewhere or in any other 
way. Here are some of the subjects :— 


Popular Science: Comics: Drama: 
Travel: Sport, including Golf (in 
slow motion): Natural history : 
Cartoons : Recent News events and— 


Your own home movies too! 


When you have a ‘Kodascope’ Eight, and 
want to make and show films of your family, 
holidays, travel, Coronation celebrations, etc., 
all you need is a Ciné-‘ Kodak’ Eight (the 
world’s cheapest movie-camera to run). It 
makes filming even easier than taking snaps. 
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Charivaria 


A CUMBERLAND bookmaker has 
given up the Turf to open a hair- 
dresser’s shop. One can imagine him 
asking clients if they want a little 
something on. 


xk * 


**What can be read from the stars ?”’ 
we are asked. The answer is all too 
often, their confessions in the Sunday 
papers. 

“ & * 


A naturalist says that if a king 
cobra’s fangs are removed a new pair 
will grow. So the old method of 
cutting its tail off close up to the neck is still the most 
efficient. 


* * *¥ 


? 


“Make money at home to pay your income-tax,” sug- 
gests an advertisement. But do try to remember that it 
mustn’t look home-made. 


xk * 


Owing to the resumption of trade between Italy and 
Great Britain the Carrara marble quarries are going full 
speed ahead. Italians everywhere are singing “Carrara 


Boom de-ay.” 


A herbalist describes a weed that, when burnt, will scent 
a whole house. He will be luckier than many of us if he 
isn’t given the usual box of fifty of it 
this Christmas. 


wi* & 





xk 


A writer states that many men who 
are drinking to-day never drank dur- 
ing the War. The same indictment 
might be levelled against shaving. 


xk kk 


A diet expert suggests the juice of 
an orange and a slice of brown bread 
in the morning—but he forgets to say 
if they are to be taken before break- 
fast, or after. 


VOL. CXCI 








A burglar in Manchester was found 
in possession of a jemmy more than 
two feet six inches in length. Jemmies 
of that size are of course illegal. 


xk kk 


Talking of Manchester, an evening 
— mentions a scheme for bringing 

ishmen in that city together. And 
only a few years ago the problem was 
how to prise them apart. 





x * * 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN wrote: “Only 
two things in this life are certain— 


death and taxes.” What the taxpayer resents so deeply is 
that they don’t come in that order. 


x kk 


A 


pal (mee 


“A crocodile is harmless as long as he is occupied,” 
says an African explorer. Nevertheless we still have no 
desire to be the occupant. 


x *® *& 


“There are some spectacles that one never forgets,” 
declares an explorer. The pair belonging to our absent- 
minded Aunt Agatha is not among them. 


yet ae 


A new tool, using gunpowder for power, drives rivets 
through steel without the necessity of drilling. It is 
now hoped that a larger and more powerful form of 
the same machine may be employed for the fitting of 

studs in dress-shirts. 


x k * 


A scientist claims that Russia has 
expanded by about an inch during 
the past year. We can only hope 
that Comrade Srain will be true to 
his principles and share it out equally. 


to # 


We are reminded that women have 
a now started the race against time 
to get their knitting finished before 
Christmas, and we fear that in many 
cases it will once again end in a tie. 
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Expecting the Answer “ Yes ” 





Not since the light suddenly went out when I was 
reading in the bath the other evening have I been so 
deeply moved as I am this minute, looking at a list of 
questions quoted from a book called Be Glad You ’re 
Neurotic, by Dr. Louis E. Biscu. You know about these 
questions, perhaps. There are fifty of them, nearly all 
double-barrelled (i.e., requiring two answers), and if you 
reply “Yes”? more than thirty times out of the hundred 
you are “probably suffering from a neurosis.” The questions 
range from 


44, Are you IRRITABLE or given to TEMPER TANTRUMS ? 
to 
23. Have you LOST INTEREST IN CURRENT EVENTS or 
do you feel DISGUSTED WITH THE WORLD ? 


but they seem to me to touch only the fringe of the subject, 
and so deeply am I moved that I have drawn up some more 
with the idea of ferreting more deeply into your personality. 
The first one is a stinker, but as you go on you ought to 
find it gets easy. 


51. Do you ever find in your head NoT YOUR OWN 
THOUGHTS but what you would, as an OUTSIDE SPECTATOR 
in similar circumstances, DEDUCE that you WERE THINKING ? 

52,/Do you tell a JOKE more than ONCE on the same 
occasion or say how MUCH you LAUGHED when you FIRST 
HEARD it? 

53. Are you in the HABIT of TELLING JOKES anyway and 
are you UNDER THE IMPRESSION that PEOPLE LIKE IT ? 

54. Do you WEAR DOWN the OUTSIDE of your HEELS or 
KICK discarded CIGARETTE PACKETS ? 

55. Do you ONLY WISH YOU WERE YOUNGER and then 
you’d sHow ’EM? 

56. Have you EVER sAIp “They respect you all the 
more for it” or ‘“That’s the only thing they under- 
stand?” 

57. Do you LIKE TO WEAR loud CHECKS or do you WISH 
you DARED ? 

58. Do you THINK YOU’RE EVERYBODY ? 

59. Do you WEAR MENDED SHOELACES for more than 
two or three Days or have you ever FALLEN down a COAL- 
HOLE ? 

60. Do you LIKE novels to be about NICE PEOPLE or 
could you WRITE A BOOK YOURSELF if you only HAD THE 
TIME ? 

61. Are you a GREAT ONE for READING or CAN’T YOU 
SEEM to find the TIME for it? 

62. Do you.use the adjective ‘‘clever” as a TERM OF 
ABUSE or the adjective “slick” as a TERM OF COMMENDATION ¢ 

63. Have you TRAVELLED MUCH in the REALMS OF GOLD 
or did you EVER LOVE a young GAZELLE? 

64. Do you know the CHINESE word “sHov’’ means to 
receive, to COLLECT, to gather in, to put away, to close, 
to arrest, to confine, to imprison, the back AND FRONT of 
a carriage, or a CAP USED AT SACRIFICES under the Hsia 
dynasty ? 

65. Did you EVER TRY to invent a machine that would 
WORK A SUNDIAL by ARTIFICIAL LIGHT ? 

66. Do the PpHoToGRaAPHS in the Society weeklies make 
you feel Happy ? 

67. Did you ever hear of a book called Tarantula of 
Tarascon by Alphonse Dodo or do you rather think you 
have SEEN SOMETHING about it somewhere ? 

68. Come now, may I puT you DOWN for FIVE SHILLINGS 
or aren’t you GOING TO HELP Us this year, Mr. Pondle- 
quick ? 


69. Do. you ever get INTO the BATH with your WRIST- 
WATCH on ? 

70. Do you DROP CIGARETTE ASH on the CARPET because 
you think it DOES THE CARPET GOOD or do you say it DOES 
THE CARPET GOOD because you DROP IT ON THE CARPET? 

71. “The judge gave the comedian seven years.” Can 
you SAY what is wRone with this sentence and Do you 
KNOW which sentence I MEAN? 

72. Would you RATHER have written Gray’s Elegy 
than have taken Quebec and do you THINK you’d have 
KNOWN what to do with EITHER OF THEM when you’d 
GoT 1T? 

73. Do you feel it is a CRYING INJUSTICE that you should 
HAVE TO PAY the SWEEP for your OWN sooT? 

74. Do you BELIEVE you will be PROMOTED if you keep 
on TAKING THE STUFF in the advertisements and do you 
BELIEVE EVERYBODY ELSE WILL if they do? 

75. Do you see any GREEN in my EYE? 


There. Now count up how many times you have answered 
“Yes.” If your score exceeds thirty you are a far more 
complex character than I am, Gunga Din; and if it exceeds 
forty you have made a mistake in the counting. And not 
only in the counting. R. 








Return 





“THAT was a right good meal,” he said, 
Carefully, reminiscently, wiping the last crumbs 
away. 
Slowly, so slowly rising and with reluctant tread 
To the dour waiting group making his sluggard 


way. 
He eyed the dangling rope as if it hurt; 
The towering scaffold rearing its ugly head. . . 
“You don’t half take an hour over your dinner, 
Bert,” 
His fellow-bricklayer said. 








Help for the Duke of Norfolk 


“10.45. Parents’ Meeting (To make arrangements for the Coro- 
nation).”—F rom a School Half-Term Programme. 





“. , . the rare pig-footed hoppi lurks in the swamps.” 
From a Weekly Paper. 


Together with the better-known hop-footed piggy. 





“ Proceedings for a disturbance of the meeting must be undertaken 
by those who have arranged the meeting, and not by the police.” 
Newspaper Account of the Public Order Bill. 


Can’t the police have any fun at all? 











» 


SLIMMING EXERCISE 
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“T’M SO AFRAID THERE’S CRUELTY IN THEIR TRAINING.” 








The Committee Decides 





WE decided on our forthcoming pro- 
duction last night. 

Year by year the decision becomes a 
little more difficult. The point is that 
the Bilkham Players have a reputa- 
tion for versatility to keep up, and as 
we have already given our audiences 
every conceivable form of breath- 
taking thriller, drawing-room comedy 
and laughter-provoking farce, it is 
increasingly difficult to find something 
new. As Bode pointed out last night 
in his preliminary address to the 
committee, one has only to do a 
particular type of play once for 
Bilkham audiences to dislike all other 
plays of that genre, and it was more 
than ever essential that we should give 
them something entirely different this 
year. 

We are going to give them something 
entirely different. 

It was Pillbrother who set the key 
for the discussion which followed by 
mentioning, in rather a learned voice, 


the name of CHEKHOV. Wendy said at 
once that The Seagull was her favourite 
play. (Pillbrother runs a rather smart 
twenty-horse-power Zizz, and Wendy 
isn’t the only Bilkham damsel who 
shares his views on literature and the 
drama.) 

After a certain amount of talk about 
symbols and symbolism, Mrs. Guff- 
Woopington, who has only just joined 
the committee and is very anxious to 
please, said that she had two enormous 
Chinese cymbals at home and if we did 
a play where they would come in she’d 
be very glad to lend them. And it was 
this remark which more than anything 
else enabled the committee to appreci- 
ate the soundness of Bode’s eventual 
suggestion. Bode had of course given 
the matter much careful thought al- 
ready, and was really only waiting for 
the committee to come to a deadlock 
before putting forward his proposal. 
In the meantime he contented him- 
self with pointing out gently but 
firmly the insuperable obstacles in 
the way of adopting anybody else’s 
proposals. 


‘“CHEKHOV’s not the novelty he 
was,” he said. | 

“Would we like to do IBsEN?” said 
Mrs. McWeir. “I once saw Hedda 
Gabler very well acted by amateurs in 
the Highlands. But of course there’s 
wonderful talent up there,” 

“There’s wonderful talent down 
here,” said Mrs. Willoughby-Bigham, 
who shares with Mrs. Sniffkins-Blug- 
ham the claim to rank as our most 
experienced actress. ‘“‘As a matter of 
fact I’d quite like to try my hand at 
a tragic part.” 

““TBSEN loses so much in translation, 
I always think,” said our President. 
He likes occasionally to contribute to 
the discussion, though his real function 
is to see that no one (with the possible 
exception of Bode) talks out of his 
turn. 

“‘He’d lose a lot more if we did him 
in the original Norwegian,” said Bode. 

Mrs. Willoughby-Bigham suggested 
SHaw, mentioning that she thought 
Saint Joan ought to be played by 
someone with experience; but Mrs. 
Sniffkins-Blugham said quickly that 
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there were too many changes of scene, 
reminding us that the stage in the 
Assembly Rooms was scarcely big 
enough to accommodate four players 
at a time, let alone a vast trial-scene 
thronged with all the luminaries of the 
Law and dignitaries of the Church. 

Still Bode held back. 

“What it boils down to,” said Pill- 
brother at last, ‘‘is SHAKESPEARE.” 

“Fancy us not thinking of SHaxKr- 
SPEARE before! ” said Wendy. 

“Isn’t he rather too reminiscent of 
one’s schooldays ?”’ said Mrs. Sniffkins- 
Blugham. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Pill- 
brother. ‘“‘Some of his plays are quite 
grown-up. ‘Take Macbeth, for in- 
stance. 

This was greeted with general lip- 
pursing and _ head-shaking—particu- 
larly on the part of Mrs. McWeir. 

“T know what you ’re going to say, 
Mrs. MeWeir,” said Pillbrother. “ You 
are going to tell us that Macbeth gives 
a very erroneous impression of Scottish 
hospitality.” 

“Of course it does,” said Mrs. 
McWeir. “Something like A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream would be far 
more appropriate.” 


“I,” said Pillbrother rather loftily, 
“was once Bottom in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream at school.” 

“T was always bottom in everything 
at school,” said Wendy. 

“Please, please,” said our President. 

Putting the discussion on a more 
practical footing, Mrs. Sniffkins-Blug- 
ham asked who was going to make all 
the costumes. Everybody looked rather 
intently at Mrs. Guff-Woopington, but 
apparently she is one of those women 
who are slow to take a hint. 

“In any case,” said Mrs. Sniffkins- 
Blugham, “I don’t see how we could 
do the songs in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Have we anyone who can 
sing at all?” 

“We could get the Firemen’s Band 
to play the music,” Wendy said, “then 
it wouldn’t matter what the actual 
singing was like, because no one would 
hear it.” 

Mrs. Sniffkins-Blugham shook her 
head. “Even then I don’t see how 
we could get enough people for all the 

arts.” 

That ruled the Bard out. Indeed, 
judging by the lull in the conversation 
which followed, it looked as though 
the time had come for Bode to speak. 


After we had heard his proposal there 
would, we knew, be a certain amount of 
vaporous and purely formal discussion 
before we unanimously adopted it, but 
we had by nowhad our fill of the deeper 
and more intellectual kind of talk and 
we. were ready to hear what our final 
decision was to be.’ We always choose 
our plays like this. 

“Has anyone any more ideas?” 
inquired our President. 

No one spoke. 

“Then I will call upon Mr. Bode.” 

Bode rose to his feet and spoke in 
the clear tones of a man who knows his 
own mind. “I suggest we do Chu Chin 
Chow this year,” he said. “It’s quite 
unlike anything we have ever done.” 


We are doing Chu Chin Chow this 
year. 





Impending Apology 
“Lord Tweedsmuir, inspecting the head 
office here of Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, conversed to-day for 10 minutes 
with Lady Tweedsmuir in London on a 
transatlantic call. The Governor-General 
later visited Montreal neurological institute.” 
Canadian Paper. 





Another Impending Apology 
“Lady G—— tries to ride every day.” 
Sydney. Paper. 
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The Witch’s Curse 





ONCE upon a time there was an old 
witch who lived by herself at No. 10, 
Hambone Yard, Brick Road, Bilbury. 
She used to spend her time casting 
spells over her neighbours; and if ever 
you met anyone in’'Bilbury who had 
lost all his teeth or ‘had a squint or a 
cauliflower ear or a cast in one eye, 
you could be pretty stire that he came 
from Hambone Yard and that at some 
time or another the old witch had put 
a spell on him. And’so no one with 
any sense ever went into Hambone 
Yard if he could help it. 

But one morning, just as the witch 
was cooking herself a nice slice of dried 
toad for her dinner, there came a 
knocking at the door of No. 10 and she 
looked out to. see. that a handsome 
stranger was standing in the yard. So 
she opened the door a few inches, 
poked out her long hooked nose and 
called out, ““Who are you and what 
do you want here?” 

“It’s me,” said the handsome 
stranger, “and I’m a housing inspec- 
tor. And I have come to see about 
having your house pulled down.” 

“What for?” asked the witch. 

“Because it looks to me like a slum 
within the meaning of the Act. And 
besides, the Highways Committee of 
the Town Council want to pull down 
Hambone Yard to make way for the 
new ring road, and they’ve asked me 
to schedule all the houses as slums so 
that they won’t have to pay you any 
compensation.” 

“Oh,” said the witch, “it’s like 
that, is it?’”’ So saying she tried to 
slam the door and get back to her 
cooking. But the handsome stranger 
was used to things like that, and he 
had already got his foot in the opening ; 
so now he pushed his way into the 
scullery and brought out his notebook. 

“Now, let’s see,” he said. “I want 
you to show me the bathroom first.” 

“You’re in it,” said the witch. 
“Over there in the sink is the private 
swimming pool. This room is also the 
ladies’ withdrawing room, the boudoir 
and the butler’s pantry.” 

“No impertinence, if you please,” 
said the handsome stranger firmly. 
“Stone floors, inadequate ventilation, 
unsuitable food-storage arrangements, 
water supply from a well and pump— 
dear me, this is a very shocking ex- 
ample of a slum. It is sheer suicide to 
live in a house like this.” 

“Well, then, I’ve been committing 
suicide all my life,” said the witch, 
“and I’m over eighty.” 

“That’s not the point,” said the 


handsome inspector; “you'll be able 
to live much longer in a house with 
modern conveniences.” 

“Oh, then you’re going to give me 
another house, are you?’ asked the 
witch. 

“Certainly not. You will be turned 
out into the street and you will then 
be perfectly free to provide yourself 
with any house you like.” 

Well, at these words the witch left 
the gentleman to write out his report 
and went back to her cooking. She 
took the piece of dried toad out of the 
frying-pan and put it in a pot together 
with a stuffed eel and the bones of a 
human hand. And when the pot was 
boiling she ladled out the stew in a 
skull and held it over the fire, sprink- 
ling powdered rhinoceros-foot over it 
and muttering a dreary incantation. 
And at that dense clouds of smoke 
filled the room, wreathing about in 
strange uncanny forms that wrapped 
themselves around the handsome in- 
spector. 

“Ah,” he said uneasily, “a defective 
kitchen range and undesirable methods 
of preparing food.” And he took down 
another note in his notebook. 

“T suppose, young sir,” said the 
witch, “you must live in a very grand 
house that you can find so many things 
wrong with mine?” 

“Ah, well, I can’t complain,” said 
the inspector in kind and condescend- 
ing tones. “Main drainage, company’s 
water, gas laid on to every room— 
and the whole house beautifully 
decorated.” 

“My word,” said the witch, “that 
sounds a fine house and no mistake! 
All the same, young sir, mebbe by this 








Sarrécooe 





“Yes, I THINK IT’S ALL RIGHT TO PUT 
IN A JOKE ABOUT CRICKET PROVIDED IT’S 
PRINTED UPSIDE-DOWN TO SHOW IT’S IN 
AUSTRALIA.” 


time to-morrow you'll be wishing you 
lived in this house instead.” 

And at this the inspector remem- 
bered that a witch was supposed to 
live in Hambone Yard, though he 
had never been told which her house 
was. But he grew more and more 
uneasy as the smoke writhed up around 
him, and in the end he cut short his 
report and hurried away as fast as 
he could, saying to himself that it 
would be a good thing when the 
whole of Hambone Yard had been 
pulled down. 

Well, he was used to ingratitude 
from the poor people whose lot he was 
trying to improve, so he had forgotten 
all about Hambone Yard that evening 
when the time came for him to leave 
the office, and he thought only of his 
own beautiful house which was waiting 
for him in the residential quarter of 
Bilbury. 

It was a fine square house of dingy 
red brick which stood beside the tram 
route. There was a small garden at the 
front full of soot-covered laurel bushes 
and there was a concrete path up to 
the front-door; and both in the con- 
servatory and in the fanlight over the 
door there were pieces of beautiful 
and costly stained glass. “Aha,” he 
thought to himself, ‘Bilbury will be 
a fine place when all the houses in it 
are like mine.” 

But there seemed to be something 
wrong when he put in his latch-key and 
tried to open the front-door; there 
was something pressing against the 
other side of it. But he managed to get 
it open with a good push, and immedi- 
ately a huge crowd of cats came swarm- 
ing out—hundreds of them, all rushing 
away as fast as they could go. So he 
called out to his housekeeper, “Hey! 
how did all these cats get in here?” 
And she said she didn’t know, but 
they’d scratched all the beautiful 
brown paint off the banisters and torn 
the yellow wallpaper in the drawing- 
room and got away with the nice roast 
chicken that he’d been going to have 
for his supper. 

Well, that was rather discouraging 
after a tiring day; and it wasn’t all 
either. When he turned on the tap to 
light the gas in the hall, nothing came 
out but a stream of flies and mosquitoes 
and daddy-longlegs and things, and he 
had to turn it off before the hall got 
full of them. So then he went along 
to the telephone to ring up the gas 
company and make a complaint; but 
he could get nothing out of it except 
a stream of rude remarks about him- 
self and his house. And it was the same 
with the wireless set-—as soon as he 
switched it on it began shouting out 
police messages saying that he was 
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wanted for all sorts of things that he’d 
never done, and he had to switch it 
off quickly for fear his housekeeper 
would hear. 

And things were no better when at 
last the time came for him to go to bed. 
First of all he thought he would have 
a bath; but as soon as he turned on the 
tap a long thin snake came squeezing 
out through it, So he turned it off in 
a hurry, leaving the snake stuck half- 
way, and ran out of the bathroom, 
locking the door behind him. And 
then when he got into bed on his 
lovely new box-spring mattress, the 
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: springs started to break and the sharp ——> > i 
ends came poking up into him from ' <a Tihas UN 
underneath, so he had to get out and rm —sA PRA Vs 
: sleep on the floor. RA 


| And in the middle of the night the 
4 floor gave way and he fell through 
on to the horse-hair sofa in the dining- 
room, breaking it to bits. After that 
he went upstairs again and the stairs 
gave way, so he spent the night on the 
drawing-room sofa and woke up next 
morning to find that he had. been 
covered by a shower of soot from the 
chimney. But he didn’t dare to go and 
wash it off because of the snake in the 
bathroom tap. 

Well, all this time he had been 
thinking about what had happened in 
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these very peculiar accidents. And 
: when his housekeeper came in to say 
. that the kitchen-fire wouldn’t light, 
t that his breakfast had been eaten by 
: rats during the night, and that some- 
: one had just thrown a stone through 
i one of the stained-glass windows in the 
: conservatory he thought to himself, 
' “This isn’t good enough. I’m not 
, going to have my house turned inside- 
t out—not for all the slum clearance 
1 orders in Bilbury.” 
‘ So he thought the best thing to do 
* was to go along and see the Chairman “HEAVENS! WHAT A SHRIMP I MUST HAVE LOOKED IN THE OLD ONE!” 
t of the Highways Committee, because 
4 It seemed to him that the damage 
ought to be paid for out of the rates. what can I do for you, pray?” But by this very. fine and expensive house 
y He said to himself that if the High- as soon as the handsome inspector of yours. We couldn’t afford to buy a 
i ways Committee hadn’t wanted to told him that the witch in Hambone _ house like that, so it is very lucky that 
“ make the new ring road without Yard was making trouble he became ll these things happened to it last 
“ having to pay compensation for the very excited and uneasy indeed, be- night. We shall now be able to get 
‘ houses they pulled down he would cause he knew that as soon as the _ it scheduled as a slum and demolished 
. never have gone near Hambone Yard. witch started casting spells there was without compensation. That seems 
" But he quite saw that you can’t put no way of stopping her—not even with much the best way out of the difficulty, 
in an expense sheet for a witch’s curse one of his own writs. However, he and we shall have no more trouble 
: without seeing someone on the Town brightened up when the inspector from the witch of Hambone Yard. 
ft Council about it first. began to tell him of all the peculiar Good morning to you, Good morning.” 
‘ ; Now the Chairman of the Highways things that had happened during the And that is why you can no longer 
% Committee was a solicitor with a long night. see the beautiful .dingy red-brick 
- thin nose which he was holding over “Ah! now that’s very fortunate— house that used to stand by the tram 
z a large map of the town at the very very fortunate indeed,” said the Chair- route in the residential quarter of 
t moment when the handsome inspector man. “You see wehaveanalternative Bilbury. But from that day to this 





Hambone Yard and wondering whether 
the witch had anything to do with 


was shown into his office. “Ah,” he 
said in a supercilious manner, “and 
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route for the ring road through the 
residential quarter, but it is blocked 


no inspector has ever been inside 
Hambone Yard again. H. W. M. 
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“IT’S A FAKE!!!” 





More Conversation with an 
Employer 





. . . and yours, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so with the utmost 
deference, yours emphatically not to 
reason why, Miss Pin, but rather to do 
and—if ne —die. Notthatany- 
thing of the kind is ever required of 
you, as you must be perfectly well 
aware. To die is to proceed to ex- 
tremes—whereas to look up a journey 
across the North of England is an 
undertaking that should, definitely, 
not be beyond your powers. Let me 
beg of you, Miss Pin, to waste no 
further words upon a perfectly simple 
and straightforward operation, but 
merely to tell me, without circumlocu- 
tion, how I can most expeditiously 
go from Blackpool to Bradford, taking 
Scarborough in my stride, and lunch- 
ing with my dear old ‘friends the 
Snellets, outside Liverpool, on my way 
back to London on the 19th.” 

“The difficulty, Mr. Pancatto, is 
that you’ve got to be back in London 
on the nineteenth in time for the Old 
Bisons’ dinner. Still, I think we can 
manage it.” 

“The old Bisons? 


Never, to my 


certain knowledge, have I contracted 
even the shadow of an engagement 
with any association of Old Bisons.” 

“Don’t you remember—one of them 
met you at one of your lectures last 
summer and begged you to give them 
an evening, and you chose January 
19th? It’s here in your engagement- 
book.” 

“Good heavens! I must have thought 
January was so far away that it 
probably wouldn’t ever get here at all. 
Why, Miss Pin, does one indulge so 
frequently i in illusions of this type?” 

“T’ve often wondered, Mr. Pan- 
catto.” 

“Still, to wonder will, if I may say 
so, get us nowhere. Not even to 
Blackpool. Where is my engagement- 
book? Ye heavens! why, may I ask, 
is every page black with scribblings?”’ 

“T’m afraid those are your engage- 
ments.” 

“But this is impossible. No human 
being, however unworthy, should be 
exposed to this kind of thing. Unless, 
that is, you definitely wish to kill me. 
If so, Miss Pin, I must seriously ask 
you to come into the open at once and 
say so. Prussic acid would be far 
quicker and-probably less painful. But 
crawl round on my hands and knees 
from Piccadilly Circus to the Literary 


Society of Tootle-on-Sea near Whitby 
I cannot consent to do. And what, 
pray, is an entry for December 13th 
that looks like ‘Football Match’ ?”’ 
“Well, as a matter of fact it is 
Football Match. I don’t know whether 
you remember, but you did promise to 
kick off at a football match somewhere 
just outside London, for a hospital.” 
**Miss Pin, not another word. This 
is the end. I can sink no lower. There 
was a time when I supposed that a 
novelist wrote novels. I know now 
that he judges short-story competitions, 
lectures to female luncheon-clubs, 
opens sales of work, and kicks-off— 
ha-ha!—at football matches. Remove 
the typewriter, Miss Pin, and destroy 
the notebooks. You can burn any 
Press-cuttings that may be lying about 
in albums and place the whole of 
my manuscripts on the fire. And I 
strongly recommend you to take steps 
to find another post for yourself. Why 
not become keeper to a mental defec- 
tive, Miss Pin? If experience is any 
qualification—— But before you go— 
before you stir—be so obliging as to 
draft a letter to the secretary of the 
Book Board saying that I can fit ina 
lecture between Scarborough on the 
18th and Liverpool an the 19th, and 
you might at the same time look up a 
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suitable train and fit it in somehow; 
and remember that whatever happens 
I must reach the Snellets, outside 
Liverpool, punctually for lunch at 
1.30. Miss Pin, I see what you’re going 
to say—I am perfectly well aware of 
it. Don’t say it. On no account tell me 
that the thing can’t be done, or that I 
shall be late at the Snellets. It’s got 
to be done, and therefore it must be 
done. And let me tell you, Miss Pin— 
because I foresee plainly what you are 
about to say and it entirely fails to 
commend itself to me—let me tell you 
that if I had allowed trifles to stand 
in the way of my fulfilling my engage- 
ments during the last twenty years I 
should not be where I am to-day. I 
can admit of no further discussion. All 
that remains is to—— Merciful powers, 
Miss Pin, my Aunt Isabel borrowed the 
ABC last night after dinner and took 
it home with her! We are undone.” 

“Tt’s all right. I have another ABC 
in the other room.” 

“Miss Pin, what I should become 
without you! Oblige me by producing 
it instantly.” E. M. D. 








The Lay of the Last Artist 


Tue Clerk To The Weather was inking 
a chart 
With an icicle dipped in snow 
When a brisk little cloud-in-buttons 
tapped 
‘At the door of the Weather Bureau: 
“Telegram from the B.B.C.— 
TisHoo! A-TISHOO!”’ he said— 
“They asked for sleet in Anglesey 
And we sent ’em rain instead; 
They wanted rain in Manchester ’’— 
(And he sneezed both long and loud: 
“It’salong of these fogs I work with, Sir ; 
I am really a summer cloud”’)— 
“We gave ’em sun instead of rain, 
Which the natives much resent; 
a 
The Clerk he swore a horrid swear 
(And over the inkpot went). 
“I’ve stood enough from the B.B.C.!” 
A mutter of thunder ran 
And the seismograph on hisroll-top desk 
Showed an earthquake in Japan. 
“T am an ARTIST!”’ stormed the Clerk, 
“And I won’t be bound by rules; 
I haven’t the patience to fiddle about 
Like Man with his molecules! 
Ha, to be sure, I was flattered at first 
When they measured my winds and 
tides 
With anemometers and barographs 
And the Simoom knows what besides. 
But I am an artist!” roared the Clerk. 
“When I dash off an April shower 
If I’m not in the mood or the light is 
wrong, 
Why, I chuck it in half an hour. 








GPC 


Voice of Wireless Announcer. “THE POLICE WISH TO WARN HOUSEHOLDERS 
AGAINST A MAN WHO, CLEVERLY DISGUISED AS A CLERGYMAN, OFFERS FAKED 
NATIVE CARVINGS FOR SALE IN AID OF A NON-EXISTENT MISSION IN WeEsT AFRICA.” 





I was always a one for experiments 


too; 
I’ve painted ‘A Fog’ in May 
And touched in a ‘Snowscape in the 
Sun’ 
In December in my day.” 
(A deep depression settled down 
On his weather-eroded brow.) 
“But I bought a set of their instru- 
ments— 
And where is my freedom now ? 
I planned the work of the Weather 
Bureau 
With the help of a jingle-rhyme: 
‘In January comes the snow’— 
And now it’s a major crime 
If a gale in the Channel fails to fit 
With the isobars that show 
The track of a cyclone sou’-sou’-east 
Of the island of Borneo. 
I must dovetail a fog 
With the moon’s eclipse 


On a mosaic jigsaw-chart 
And co-ordinate both 
To the Greenwich pips— 
It’s enough to break my heart! 
But”— 
(The cloud-in-buttons 
Slowly froze 
Till a snowball cloud was he 
As the mercury dropped in the Weather 
Clerk’s veins 


And it snowed in Anglesey)— 
‘Let man beware!”’ cried the Weather 
Clerk. 


“Let a few more centuries lapse; 
I’ve studied his theories and [’ll 
squeeze 
The ice from the Polar caps! 
Teach me to plot the Elements 
That were there before his birth ? 
I will bide my time,” said the Weather 
Clerk, 
“And I’ll freeze him off the earth!” 
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Come Back, Books ... 





CHRISTMAS approaches, and the 
hearts of all men begin the annual 
melt. Let us see, then, whether we can 
get some of our books back. 

Melt, hearts. Repent, robbers. 
Come back, books. Where are you all, 
our stolen darlings, bought with our 
own money, treasured (and even read), 
ranged on the right shelves, dusted, 
rearranged, admired, coveted, bor- 
rowed—and not restored ? 

Why were you books, books? If 
you had been umbrellas, or five-pound- 
notes, or anchors, or dress-shirts, or 
fountain- pens, or powder - puffs, or 
cocktail-glasses, or handkerchiefs, we 
should have had you home long ago. 
It is a real pleasure to lend a guest a 
handkerchief, a waterproof, or even a 
taxi-fare. The handkerchief comes 
back expensively washed and wrapped 
in tissue-paper. The waterproof flies 
home by special messenger in the 
morning. Even umbrellas are returned. 
There is a social conscience in these 
areas. Men apologize if they forget 
about the taxi-fare. There is a sense of 
property in those who borrow razors 
—and even matches. But books? No. 
Books, it seems, are common property ; 
and laws and ethics do not here apply. 
Why is this? 

It is our own fault, no doubt. We 
ought not to lend the books. And, to 
do us justice, we always say that we 
won’t lend any more. We are doing 
the poor author a bad turn. We 
get a good mark from Smith, who 
borrows the book; but it is at the 
expense of Jones who wrote it. Why 
should Smith enjoy his work for 
nothing? What would happen in the 
hat-world if, whenever a friend ad- 
mired our hat, we said, ‘‘Take it 
home, old boy,” and didn’t buy another 
hat? 

Besides, our treasured books, the 
books we buy, and read, and like, and 
determine to keep, are very personal 
possessions, almost as personal as hats, 
and much more personal than fish- 
knives, hearth-rugs or china ornaments. 
We should never think of lending 
Smith (who drops in for tea) a couple 
of ash-trays, or cushions, or our 
valued sugar-basin. Yet Smith can 
buy books for himself as easily as 
sugar-basins. 

Yes, we say all this—we mutter it 
grimly, we proclaim it fiercely, we 
shout it savagely, as we look along the 
shelves and count the gaps and vainly 
try to remember who the robbers were. 
And we swear for the seventieth time 
that we will Not lend our books. Or, 


if we do, there shall be names and 
addresses recorded in the little Loan 
Book. We will be systematic and 
deserve good fortune. Where is the 
little Loan Book, by the way? And 
then Thompson drops in, and we 
discuss Loose Box: we say that 
Thompson must read Loose Box: we 
say that Thompson is a good fellow 
and does return books. However, to 
start the new régime we will enter him 
and Loose Box in the little Loan Book 
—where the deuce is it ? And Thompson 
is in a hurry and the Loan Book can 
not be found. 

And where is Loose Box now ? 

May they rot, the thieves, the 
pirates, the thoughtless, callous rogues! 
Look at the horrid gaps, the gaping 
wounds. Here Loose Box used to be, 
a first edition; here was Duckweed, 
inscribed by the author; and here 
“That is the Question . . .” not merely 
inscribed but presented by the author. 
Curse you, Jones, Thompson or who- 
e’er you be! And here—— Hallo! 
Cow-parsnip—how did that get here? 
Don’t tell me we spent seven-and-six 
on that—or on any of Mr. Mouldy’s 
books. A first edition, I see—Heavens! 
it is inscribed by Mr. Mouldy himself— 
and inscribed to Thompson ! And here 
is Sparking Plug, the property of 
Jones; and Winter Primrose, which 
seems to belong to Smith, for it has 
his name upon the fly-leaf. But how 
very careless of Thompson and Jones 
and Smith to leave their loathly books 
about, cluttering up our Special Shelf! 
Why don’t they come and take these 
odious works away? And when they 
come let them bring Loose Box and all 
the rest... . 


Christmas approaches and the hearts 
of all men begin the annual melt. Let 
us all, then—shall we say by De- 
cember 10?—do the right thing about 
other people’s books. Melt, hearts. 
Repent, robbers. Come back, books. 

And fly away, Cow-parsnip! 

A. P. H. 


If This Should Meet the 
Eye of- 














Tue Oxford and Cambridge Rugby 
m?tch is again upon us, and again I 
hope to participate as a spectator. 
But, before doing so, I must purge 
myself of a guilty secret, thereby 
whitening my soul and making myself 
fit to attend. I ought not to have 
waited so long, but hitherto I have 
lacked courage. 

It happened in this way. A few 
years ago I was watching the game 
from the North (or South) Stand, with 
the goal below me. Now I have no 


interest in either university, and it 
doesn’t matter twopence to me which 
wins. But a good game of Rugby has 
the effect of stirring me beyond my 
wonted calm; my cries annoy my 
neighbours, and my animated conver- 
sations with myself are too often a 
source of personal humiliation. On this 
occasion the Cambridge forwards were 
bearing down towards me in one of the 
most magnificent rushes I have ever 
seen. Just as my enthusiasm reached 
its height, the man in front of me 
stood right up, thereby totally ob- 
scuring my vision, and yelled “Cam- 
bridge.” Before you could say “knife” 
my sub-conscious self had placed my 
two hands on his shoulders and rammed 
him down into his seat with a crash 
that must have made his skeleton rattle 
within him and shaken every tooth in 
his head. 

Be it firmly said that nobody, ex- 
cept perhaps the recipient, could have 
been more surprised and shocked than 
I was; I dissociate myself wholly from 
my sub-conscious self, apart from the 
fact that the result of its action might 
have been awkward. As a fact, it was’ 
not; the red face that was turned upon 
me had more of sheepishness than 
hostility; the good fellow recognised 
the enormity of his own sin and ac- 
cepted my implied reproof. The queer 
thing was that not a soul noticed it. 
For myself, I spent the rest of the 
afternoon wondering whether to raise 
the matter or hold my tongue; on the 
whole it seemed wise to pretend that 
it hadn’t happened. 

I now make this statement partly 
for my own ease of mind—and B sco: 
I feel better—but mainly, if thisshould 
catch his eye, to express to that 
zealous Cantab a manly regret for my 
own impulsive action, and a warm 
appreciation of the nobility with which 
he received it. 

Suppose he had landed me one. 

Dum-Dum. 








Lines to a Deaf Judge 


In court so wise your face is 
(Ingenuous old bird), 

We’ll never guess your cases 
Are nearly all pt hd., 





Well Done, Pangbourne! 


“ Pangbourne Women’s Institute won first 
prize in the Reading Group competition for 
scarecrows.”—Caption in Local Paper. 





“Wanted, near Petts Wood station, un- 
furnished Front Room, about 18ft. x 15ft.; 
business lady; definitely large front.” 

Advt. in Local Paper. 


A bow-window might help. ° 
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Lieutenant Holster’s Promotion 


Ir all began with a very simple misprint—just a figure 0 
in mistake for a 9—but the result was that our Lieutenant 
Holster’s promotion to Captain was published to the world 
by The London Gazette as with effect from Nov. 2nd, 
1036. 

No one noticed the error for some time, because the news 
was given verbally to the Mess breakfast-table by Captain 
Bayonet, who had bagged The Times first, and he only 
read as far as “Lt. R. Holster to be Capt. . . .” before 
breaking off to remark loudly that things in the Army were 
coming to a pretty pass when they had to let old “Gatbag”’ 
hoist a third wart. He then disappeared to warn the Mess 
Secretary that in view of information received he had 
every reason to suppose that there would be a big rush- 
order for fizz at Mess that night, and he’d better start a 
new page on Holster’s wine account. 

The great event having been expected for some time 
and the news now being common property, no one thought 
to look at the Gazette again till that evening, when Holster 
himself, in the midst of pre-dinner sherry, had a sudden 
moment of sheer panic. He had just recollected that free 
champagne under false pretences might easily be the Mess’s 
idea of a good practical joke, and so he flew to the paper 
for reliable confirmation before the first cork should pop. 

The discovery of the misprint, which technically made 
Holster the senior captain in the whole British Army, 


opened up quite a new field. Swordfrog said that after 
nine hundred years of holding the rank he ought to 
be about due for major, and James kept asking him how 
his company had done at Blenheim, but it was Bayonet 
who ultimately suggested that he ought to claim for all his 
back pay. 

Some hours later, when the evening had considerably 
broadened out, Holster actually sat down in the midst of 
an admiring circle and wrote a letter beginning, “Sir, I 
have the honour to request . . .” embodying his grievance, 
and ending it with a request to be paid some incredible sum 
in arrears of pay at compound interest since date of promo- 
tion to Captain late in 1036, vide Times and London 
Gazette of yesterday’s date. 

We all thought it quite funny at the time, but perhaps 
we were wrong. Certainly Holster was wrong when he 
believed that before retiring he had destroyed the letter! 


# i i # oe # 


Six months later Holster’s uncle, an important bird in 
the War Office, met him in town and said, “You’ve got 
a nerve, my lad, writing like that. 
might have been court-martialled!”’ 

Well, you can guess at once what had happened—that 
someone, we never actually found out who, had come 
upon that letter and sent it up to the War Office; but it took 


*Pon my soul, you 
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Holster half-an-hour to realise and even longer to recover. 
When, however, he feebly asked if he ought to write and 
apologise, murmuring something about youthful ebullition 
of spirits, the uncle said indignantly, “Certainly not; it’s 
the best joke we’ve had for years. Why, it’s started a 
complete War Office File. As a matter of fact it’s just been 

assed to me in connection with some point or other, 
but,” he broke off, ‘better come along and see it.” 

In the War Box the uncle unlocked an enormous safe 
in his room, and after first handing Holster by mistake 
a terribly important-looking document marked “‘SzEcret”’ 
at every pore and headed ‘EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RE- 
CEIVED FROM SOLDIERS’ WIVES ABOUT PENSIONS,” and then 
hurriedly taking it away in some confusion, finally produced 
a large file topped by Holster’s letter. 

It seemed that there were few departments of the Battle 
Shack that it hadn’t been to, growing in stature as it went. 
The branch dealing with officers’ pay had naturally had 
it first, and in a long minute they had analysed the claim, 
pointed out among other things that the rate of interest 
demanded was wrong, particularly in the Plantagenet era, 
and so had recalculated the claim. This, while still leaving 
an incredible total, resulted of course—the Finance 
branch being what it is—in a big reduction. 

A little later the Transport people seemed to have got it, 
in view of the large delivery of bullion, for it had been 
pointed out by someone else that no banking system could 
cope with the figures, their columns being little more than 
an inch in width. After excursions into other departments 


over the question of armed guards for specie and the effect 
of heavily-laden lorries on the roads leading to the barracks 
where the officer concerned was stationed it found its way 
to the Medical branch. Here opinion was strongly averse 
from repaying so much money to a junior officer in one sum 
in view of the effect on the brain. There were several 
interesting pages about this, including a digressive report 
from someone in authority at the Royal Military Looney 
Bin. It was eventually suggested that the delivery of one 
small*hand-cart of gold three times a day after meals for 
a week would be the utmost that would be consistent 
with the recipient’s mental stability, and suggested that 
arrangements might be made for part payment of the rest 
in kind, such as sherry, green-fees, leave-warrants, and 
other necessities of an officer’s life. It was thus it got to 
Holster’s uncle, who had to do with Stores. 

“T am just completing a minute on it,” he said, “and 
I think the affair can now be settled up. You see, I’ve 
discovered that after the Battle of Bannockburn there were 
serious defalcations in Army stores. You were only a 
junior officer of some three hundred years’ seniority at the 
time, but you are now the senior officer surviving of those 
responsible. So we are working out a claim, and strangely 
enough it almost balances with your claim for back pay. To 
be accurate, it comes out slightly in our favour, as you still 
owe us for ‘Bows, long, military, yew, without string... .1,’ 
but if you are at your club at six o’clock to-night I can 
accept payment in kind—say a couple of Five-Rounds 
Rapid cocktails.” A. A. 
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“T HEAR YOU_HAVE SOME CHEAP’ HATS.” 
“ NOTHING CHEAP HERE, MapaM. I PRESUME YOU REFER TO ‘ INEXPENSIVE ’—FOURTH FLOOR.” 








A Lukewarm Cup of China Tea 





Scene—‘* Poppy’s PARLOUR ” 


He found an orange table in a corner He saw the girl was obviously flattered, 
And hoped the wilting “Poppy” ’d not be long; But what would be the answer that he’d get? 
And when at last she drifted to his side She nonchalantly flicked a crumb away, 
He took a breath and passionately tried Then, putting down a blue-and-orange tray, 
To woo her with this miserable song— ‘Began the second half of this duet— 
“ A lukewarm cup of China tea “ A lukewarm cup of China tea 
At nine a.m. and half-past three Is what the doctor ordered me 
Is what the doctor ordered me In August, 1933, 
To cure my indigestion. When: life was all a gala, 
He also said that if I fed And ever since that fatal date . 
On weary scones and tired bread I’ve neither smoked nor stayed up late, 
To future health I’d look, ahead . But chose instead the awful fate 
Without the slightest question. Of running ‘Poppy’s Parlour.’ 
So, darling ‘Pop,’ why don’t. you stop But now my time is up and I’m 


The study of the crumpet ? 
Usurp this life, become’ my wife 
And let the ‘Parlour’ lump it ? 


About to start, on beanos— 
Seize every chance to sup and dance 
At places like Quaglino’s. 


And then again you’re-just the type So, much as I regret your plight, 
To curb'my yearning for a pipe And see the situation quite, 
And with a single sentence wipe To marry me would be the height 


Out alcoholic cravings— 
A thing which I regret to say 
Was not the case with Maud or May, 
Though both (in every other way) 
Were worthy of my ravings. And be extremely jolly. 
Oh, ‘Poppy,’ on a bended knee But if I’ve made you too upset, 
I ask you, will you marry me?” Try ‘Katie’ at her ‘Kitchenette.’ ” 


Of gastronomic folly ; 
For now’ no longer will I pine, 
But mean to go the pace and dine 
Exclusively on meat and wine 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, November 23rd.—Commons : 
Public Order Bill taken in Committee. 





ST. ANDRA’S NICHT ON THE SCOT- 
TISH HOME RULE PLATFORM. 


Mr. McLAREN HAS A DRESS-REHEARSAL. 


Tuesday, November 24th.—Lords: Fish, 

Railways and Bombs. 

Commons: Egypt. 
Wednesday, November 25th.— 

Lords: Egypt. 

Commons: Electricity. Ship- 
ping. 

Monday, November 23rd.— 
It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Day, the most unrelenting 
questioner since Commander 
KENWORTHY was wafted to 
another sphere, is as interrog- 
ative as ever. His thirst for 
knowledge, often for what seem 
the most useless scraps of know- 
ledge, appears unslakeable by 
a Front Bench which treats him 
with a truly saintly patience. 

The feature of Question-time 
to-day was the guarded nature 
of the replies of Lieut.-Colonel 
MurrHeEaD, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of 
Labour, to the suggestion, made 
by several members of the Op- 
position, that the MuInIsTER 
had received an _ unofficial 
report from the Commissioner 
for Special Areas in addition to 
the three Official Reports which had 
been sent in. Although he made no 
denial, the most which could be got 
from him was the statement that the 


three Official Reports were the only 
ones of which the MINISTER had any 
need to take cognisance. One wonders 
what he meant by that. Where the 
Special Areas are concerned the public 
is in a mood to have nothing kept back 
from it. 

Only a few minor modifications were 
made in the Public Order Bill when it 
was taken in Committee. The words 
prohibiting the wearing of uniforms 
“in any public place’ offended Mr. 
TuRTON, who felt that they were going 
too far, and also Mr. McLaren, who 
tried to make out that a kilt worn at a 
meeting of the Scottish Nationalist 
Party would endanger its occupant. 
But Sir Joun Simon did not agree. 

An attempt by Mr. Ramsay to 
include a prohibition of banners 
“bearing a provocative device” was 
unsuccessful and aroused a united 
Opposition which insisted rightly that 
provocation played an important and 
entirelyrespectable partin the electoral 
tactics of a democratic country. Mr. 
Foot admitted that he did his best to 
be provocative at elections, Mr. Logan 
saw no reason for making life more 
drab, and our Communist friend, Mr. 
GALLACHER, painted a picture of his 
Party methods, by which in compari- 
son the Boy Scouts would appear a 
monstrous brotherhood of guile and 
ferocity. 

Tuesday, November 24th.—The Dis- 
eases of Fish Bill, which fails to deal 
with that distressing complaint, a 


Later in the afternoon Lord Hats- 
BURY, who raised the question of our 
heavy bombers, was rebuffed in no 
uncertain fashion by Lord Swinton 
for alleging that we were three years 
behind Continental countries in de- 





ELECTRICITY REFORM 


HERBERT MORRISON PROPOSES TO 
A CLEAN JOB OF IT ON A NATIONAL 


Mr. 
MAKE 
BASIS. 


sign, construction, and possibly out- 
put. The MINISTER FoR AIR replied 
that for him to give particulars of 
machines on the secret lists 
would be a very grave de- 
reliction of duty, and suggested 
that as Lord Hatspury had 
declared that he could find out 
abroad all he wanted to know 
about British machines, that 
might satisfy him. 

In the Commons Sir Krnes- 
LEY Woop having eased Mr. 
Datton’s anxiety about the 
moisture-content of butter, the 
House settled down to a de- 
bate on the new treaty with 
Egypt, which gave Members on 
all Benches an opportunity to 
join in a chorus of approval 
that difficulties which had 
seemed insuperable were being 
dissolved in an atmosphere of 
mutual benefit, and to which 








Antony (Mr. Eden) to “Egypt”. 
“ Our separation so abides, and flies, 
That thou, residing here, go’st yet with me, 
And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act I., Sc. 3. 


March Brown in the jaw, but aims 
rather at defeating furunculosis, was 
given a Second Reading to-day on the 
recommendation of Lord FEVERSHAM. 


Mr. EDEN contributed a speech 
of model clarity. 

Having paid a warm tribute 
to the High Commissioner, Sir 
Mires Lampson, he went over 
the history of our negotiations 
with Egypt, and explained that the new 
treaty could be revised at the re- 
quest of either country after twenty 
years. Egypt was pledged to maintain 
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a foreign policy consistent with the 
alliance, and England was pledged to 
protect her from invasion. The Suez 
Canal was recognised not only as an 
integral part of Egypt but also as a 
vital means of communication for the 
Empire; it was to be amply protected. 
Our Forces would enjoy special privi- 
leges ; the Egyptian Government would 
take over the maintenance of internal 
order; and both Governments would 
continue to act in the Sudan, where 
the British Governor-General would 
remain in his present position. 

Mr. Datton could scarcely have 
been expected to refrain from remind- 
ing the House that this treaty was 
fundamentally the same as that which 
the late Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON had 
failed, to the delight of the Conserva- 
tives, to negotiate seven years ago; 
but having put this across the Front 
Bench, he congratulated the Govern- 
ment on their conversion and saluted 
the Egyptian people. In giving his 
blessing Sir ARCHIBALD Srnciair paid 
a tribute to Mr. EpEn’s good work, as 
did many later speakers; and almost 
the only criticism offered was that of 
Sir Murpocn Macponacp, that in 
regard to the defence of the Suez 
Canal more emphasis should have been 
laid on naval forces and less on the 
army, and the pessimism of Sir 
ARNOLD WILSON, who could not bring 


himself to believe that relations be- 
tween Egypt and the rest of the world 
would be improved. - 

Wednesday, November 25th—The 
Egyptian debate in the Lords took 
much the same course as that in the 
Commons, except for the opposition of 
Lord Luoyp, who believed that Egypt 
would prove a loyal ally but was 








Resa es 

OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 
Intent to jab 
The foes of Lab. 


And yet not bore us— 
This is a Daacar which we see before us. 


extremely anxious about what he 
considered the lack of safeguards. He 
described the treaty as little less than 
a stampede, and pointed out that in 
giving suddenly more powers to the 
Egyptian Government than were given 
to their respective governments in 
America and France to-day, we were 
endangering Egyptian as much as 
our own interests. 

Lord Mortistong, just back from 
constant consultation with Egyptian 
Ministers and the High Commissioner, 
flatly disagreed with him; in his view 
more safeguards would have meant no 
treaty. A miracle had occurred in the 
changed outlook of the Egyptian 
people, and the treaty was going to 
work. 

In the Commons Mr. EDEN and Sir 
SaMvEL Hoare stood up to a barrage 
of questions about Spain, and both 
emphasised the Government’s inten- 
tion to remain strictly neutral. 

On Mr. R. J. Taytor’s motion the 
House debated electricity, which most 
Members agreed to be very indiffer- 
ently distributed by too many separate 
undertakings. Mr. HERBERT MorRISON 
asked for a clean job on a national 
basis, and begged the MINISTER not to 
bother with the McGowan Report; but 
it seemed from Mr. Hore-BELIsHa’s 
reply that the Government had every 
intention of bothering. 
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In his Light Through the Ages, pub- 
lished by Amp and Watt in 2036, 
Professor Gleaming gives an interesting 
account of the progress of illumination 
in the past hundred years. Some of his 
statements, though well documented, 
seem almost incredible. ‘As late as 
1936,” he says in.the preface, ‘vehi- 
cles on the roads were each obliged 
by law to carry their own lights, the 
roads being so dark in places that 
otherwise traffic at night would have 
been invisible. It also seems probable 
that even pedestrians carried lamps, 
though the evidence on this point is 
not so clear, In contemporary litera- 
ture, however, there are many refer- 
ences to men leaving taverns late at 
night ‘well lit’ and ‘well oiled,’ light 
in those days being often obtained 
apparently from a liquid substance 
known as ‘oil,’ which was extracted 
from the earth by gushers, who sold 
shares to suckers. 

“By 1950 every lane and street was 
artificially lighted by the extraordinary 
method of using millions of tiny lamps 
fed with electricity. This system was 


Illumination, 2036 





enormously expensive, but continued 
to be used until Baggs in 1992 invented 
his artificial moon, which was tethered 
in space outside the shadow of the 
earth and reflected the rays of the sun 
without waxing and waning according 
to the irritating habit of the original 
moon. Unfortunately Baggs’s Moon 
was insecurely tethered, and shot out 
of sight during the great storm of 
January, 1993, causing great alarm 
and concern. While Baggs was engaged 
on the construction of a second and 
better moon Snaggs astonished the 
world by bringing forward a scheme 
for making the old original (natural) 
moon more efficient, so that artificial 
moons could be dispensed with. ‘I 
have examined the old moon carefully,’ 
he told the British Association in 1994, 
‘and it appears to be quite a good moon, 
sound in wind and limb. By fixing to 
it a very powerful sun-ray motor I 
think I can persuade it to move about 
in a more useful manner, so that its 
bright face is turned constantly to the 
earth in the periods during which the 
sun is busy elsewhere.’ 


“Meanwhile, of course, Haggs had 
invented his cloud-bleacher, which 
enable the rays of the sun and moon 
to penetrate clouds unhindered, and 
as soon as Snaggs’s moon-motor was 
in working order the whole earth was 
brilliantly illuminated night and day. 

“At once a great new field of inven- 
tion was opened, and experiments were 
made to invent a satisfactory form of 
artificial Dark for use in bedrooms, 
lovers’ lanes, etc. Craggs in 2002 
invented a small oil-burning lamp 
which threw out feeble rays of 
dark, and this was used everywhere 
until it was found that Dark on 
a large scale could be produced from 
coal, and disused gas-works were 
utilised for the production of Dark, 
which was distributed through pipes. 
Then in 2032 the whole Dark In- 
dustry was revolutionised by Medi- 
son, who invented the Electric Dark, 
which enabled householders:to switch 
on the dark when they went to bed 
with the same ease with which in the 
Backward Ages they had switched on 
the light.” 
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At the Play 





“Younc Mapame Conti”’ (Savoy) 


THE quality of this play and of its 
production tempts the critic to let 
himself go, but hidden away in it is 
a surprise, a theatrical ace, 
which must on no account 
be disclosed to the reader. 
Better to say too little than 
to blunt the point of one of 
the best evenings the Lon- 
don stage has to offer. 

The play is an adaptation 
by Mr. Husert GRIFFITH 
and Mr. Benn Levy of Mr. 
Bruno FRanxk’s original; 
Mr. Levy produced it. . De- 
scribed as a melodrama, its 
theme is the murder by an 
Austrian prostitute of good 
class of the lover who had 
become the one important 
person in her life and whom 
she had discovered to be 
only pretending to affection 
for the sake of a generous 
share in her earnings. The 
greater part of the play 
takes place in an Austrian 
criminal court, where the 
elastic nature of the proce- 
dure adds to the force which 
all trial-scenes, unless posi- 
tively bad, seem to acquire 
on the stage; the difference 
from English methods lies 
not after the American 
fashion, in noise, but in the 
interrogative réle of the 
senior of the three judges. 

The sureness with which 
Madame Conti’s character is 
established as the significant 
detail of her life gradually 
and economically emerges, 
and the depth of under- 
standing shown in the treat- 
ment of her emotional con- 
flict, without any sentimen- 
tality, so that we are made 
to believe not only that 
her mind behaved like 
this but that this was the 
only way that in the circum- 
stances her mind could be- 
have, reminded me very 
much of the way in which, at 
her best, Miss Vick1 Baum 
can get down, in a few terse sentences, 
to somewhere near the roots of human 
feeling. The play is more than effective 
“theatre”; more than a clever essay 
in understatement; much more than 
just melodrama, for this reason: it has 
the power, which springs, I suppose, 
from insight and compassion, of com- 


Regina Conti 
Otto Farenthold . . . 
Dr. Renchlin 


Arnold Zimmermann . . 
The President of the Court . 


pelling an audience to identify itself 
with Regina Conti and her problem, and 
not simply attend her fate objectively. 

The name-part is taken by Miss 
ConsTANCE CuMMINGS with a force 
and sympathy which mark it an 
exceptional performance. Here, as 


she portrays her, is a woman neither 














THE ACTOR PERJURER 


ess = 


. Mr. Purim LEAVER 
Mr. Raymonp HuntTLEY 











SON MEETS FATHER 


. . Mr. Wriuiam Fox 


squalid nor anti-social, but one whom 
life has hammered to the point at 
which she is prepared to die in 
defence of what seems her honour, 
grown doubly dear to her. Regina, 
trembling, with the pistol already in 
her hand, telling Stephen that she has 
found out all about him; Regina, re- 


Miss ConsTaNcE CUMMINGS 


. Mr. Witt1am DEwHURST 


signed in the witness-box, gently 
letting the Prosecutor help himself to 
her death-warrant; Regina, terrified, 
marvellously comforted by Arnold, the 
boy who had wanted to marry her— 
theinnumerable shades of Regina which 
go to make her character are inter- 
preted by Miss Cummines unfalteringly 
well. I strongly recom- 
mend you to go and see 
her acting for yourself. 

Mr. Wii1aM Fox’s Arnold 
is admirably complement- 
ary and I think the best 
performance he has so far: 
given. The scene in the cell. 
is most moving where these 
two, chaperoned by a bowed 
and knitting janitress and 
struck nearly dumb by the 
intensity of their feeling, 
talk trivialities about the 
weather. 

Mr. BERNARD LEE plays 
the brief part of Stephen 
with the right blend of 
weakness and swagger, and 
comes through his one diffi- 
cult passage with distinc- 
tion. The wise old President 
of the Court is taken by Mr. 
Wiu1amM Dewuourst with 
ripe dignity, and contri- 
butes a dry humour to the 
play when occasion allows ; 
he shares the light relief 
with Mr. Putri LEAVER, 
whose caricature of the 
prosy sort of actor is excel- 
lent. Mr. Guy LEFEUVRE 
does not hang back from 
his disagreeable duties as 
Prosecutor, and as Counsel 
for the Defence Mr.RaYMOND 
HUNTLEY puts hope into a 
hopeless brief and handles 
with notable skill the terri- 
ble passage in which, to 
shake Regina from her 
resignation, he describes 
the gallows. 

Why, by the way, do 
authors nearly always speak 
of an automatic pistol as 
a revolver, ignoring the 
well-known fact that one 
revolves and the other 
doesn’t ? ERIC. 








“THE Dums WIFE”? AND 
“Panic” (MERCURY) 


What round oaths, in what difficult 
French would not the richly human 
and rooted RaBELAIS have sworn 
could he have foreseen the day when 
a simple and jolly story of his would 
be yoked in a theatre programme with 
such a piece as is Panic. The conven- 
tion that an evening at the theatre 
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must last two hours and a half has 
never produced stranger bedfellows 
than The Dumb Wife and Panic. 

The Dumb Wife is lon ng for a curtain- 
raiser—three-quarters-of-an-hour—and 
is played too slowly. The point of its 
simple story, a husband’s well-founded 
regret that his dumb wife is enabled 
by an operation to speak, is immedi- 
ately apparent. But the characters 
are very pleasant figures, like a fairy- 
story book brought to life, pantomime 
aldermen and serving-boys, engaged in 
feeling intensely the simplest emotions. 
To act a little play so well suited to 
toy stages and cardboard actors calls 
for a gay simplicity which is the note 
struck and maintained all through, 
notably by Mr. Evan Joun as Master 
Julep the skilful quack and Miss Mar- 
GARETTA Scott “in the name-part.” 

Perhaps in a piece of such length a 
little more thoroughness would be a 
help—when we are asked to imagine, 
for instance, that bowls are full of 
water or horns of ink, or that dry hose 
has just been wetted. But such realism 
can well be irksome to the actors. 


Panic too has its problem of irksome 
realism. It is a verse play about the 
great depression in America, and 
realism calls for American accents; 
but the producer, Mr. MARTIN BROWNE, 
and the Director of Mercury Theatre, 


Mr. AsHitEY DvuKEs, agreed not to 
attempt this. It would undoubtedly 
have destroyed the effect of the 
frequent choruses of common men and 
women, but it would have heightened 
the value of the early scenes in the 
great banker McGafferty’s offices. They 
are exciting scenes, with worse and 
worse news — through on the 
tape and bankers losing their nerve. 
But McGafferty’s younger financial 
associates, speaking their lines in 
careful English which their excite- 
ments and fears cannot derange, 
rather give the impression of an un- 
happy conference inside the B.B.C. 
Fortunately Mr. MacuEIsu, the author, 
has a good eye for situations as well 
as an ear for verse, and Mr. FRANKLIN 
Dyatt as McGafferty carries the per- 
formance on his broad shoulders. He 
is least effective when he has to be 
most metrical and declamatory, talk- 
ing over-fast, but he is splendid in his 
gradual transition from rocklike calm 
to hypnotised panic. 

The main trend is simple and not 
unfamiliar. McGafferty and all he 
stands for has had his day. The Blind 
Man, Lag gs with great force and dis- 
tinction by Mr ’ Ws FLETCHER, 
explains this to him very clearly, and 
without much struggle he agrees and 
perishes, in spite of the well-meaning 
sympathy of his mistress (Miss Scott), 





who, woman-like, has a keen sense of 
the present and thinks nothing can be 
irrevocably wrong because the name 
McGafferty is in big metal letters on 
the building. 

At the height of the action a 
desperately earnest lawyer comes on, 
and we cannot take him seriously 
because it is the same Mr. Stuart 
LaTHAM who has just entertained us 
very well as a comic lawyer, Quill, in 
The Dumb Wife. 

The Chorus pass from a foolish trust 
in McGafferty to an equal trust in the 
future. As is usual in these verse 
plays on social themes, we see and hear 
Youth greeting the new Dawn, forget- 

ing all about the inescapable power 
of Time and the other arguments which 
have demonstrated to the representa- 
tives of the old order that their dis- 
appearance was inevitable and not to 
be escaped. But the Chorus have so 
much bewildered dismay to explain to 
the very end that they deserve a short 
outbreak of resolution and hope. 


But RaBELats would not have rel- 
ished the piece, for all its characters 
are pale and feel things to be too much 
for them, and both the old and the 
new orders have but little blood in 
their veins. What has happened to 
men, he would ask, and where are 
men to be found ? D. W. 
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“THE GAS MAN DID IT.” 


“You MEAN, HE SAID HE WAS THE GAS MAN.” 


“SURELY HE WASN’T TELLING ME A LIE!” 
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“IF YOU WILL KINDLY TAKE A SEAT, SIR JOSHUA WON’T KEEP YOU A MOMENT. 
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Wiring Without Worrying 





ALTHOUGH such a concession (for 
which the reproachful shade of Sir 
Row LanD Hix still patiently waits) as 
penny postage is denied us, the P.M.G. 
cannot be described as unenterprising. 
More and more signs of his activity 
creep into our letter-boxes. They 
usually—by way, I suppose, of pallia- 
tion—accompany bills for the tele- 
phone; but there they are, always 
offering something new. 

For hints on real enterprise, how- 
ever, the P.M.G. must go to America, 
where the Western Union service, 
which has just been celebrating the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of trans- 
continental telegraphy, has again 
drawn attention to its ready-made 
messages for every occasion. Over 
here we don’t have them. When any- 
one over here wants to congratulate 
a friend on his marriage, or on becom- 
ing a father, or to thank him for hos- 
pitality, or to let him know that he 
has climbed a mountain or visited a 
memorial, he must himself compose 


the message. But over there the work 
is done for him. After revelry he can, 
if he likes, buy and sign this one: 
“That was certainly a wonderful 
party. We had the time of our lives. 
When is the next one?”’ Or,. before a 
birthday, he can buy and sign this 
one: “Another mile-post along life’s 
highway, and with it my wish for a 
happy birthday.” Whether that was 
meant to rhyme, I cannot say, but it 
certainly doesn’t scan. The next, 
however, suitable for a small child to 
send to its mother, both scans and 
rhymes: “I’m only a little tot just 
starting out in life and sending best of 
wishes to my dear daddy’s wife.” That 
is a specimen message from a child to 
an adult; a new series, arranged for 
adults to send to children, will soon be 
ready, under the title “Kiddiegrams.” 
They will run, I assume, something 
like this: ‘‘ Daddy’s love, a mighty lot, 
is offered to his precious tot,” or, 
‘Mother wishes she was handy to give 
her little pet some candy,” and the 
bantlings will, I am sure, be delighted 
to receive them. “Kiddiegrams,” a 
great idea. They might even include 
greetings to the Quins. ‘‘Whether you 


wake or whether slumber, five is still 
the magic number,” or, “A marvellous 
thing is five at a birth. Long may you 
grace this wondering earth!” 

“Kiddiegrams”’ are as yet only in 
preparation ; but another new series of 
messages, suitable to be sent to foot- 
ball players all over the country, has 
begun. So far these are in prose and 
are timed to be delivered in the player’s 
locker just before the match. ‘Can’t 
you hear us cheering? The crowd is 
with you”—that is one. Another is: 
“We are proud of you. Make us 
doubly proud to-day by a victorious 
game.” Alternatively, as effective 
provocation, the message might run: 
“Although you do your damnedest, 
you'll have no chance against the 
other side. Or will you?” 

It indicates a sound knowledge of 
human nature for the Western Union 
to make provision for so many mes- 
sages to be sent by excursionists from 
show-places. Few travellers, having 
been appalled by Niagara or enchanted 
by the Yosemite Cafion, can resist the 
opportunity of letting their friends 
know about it by means of the friendly 
time - and - thought - saving telegraph 
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forms. ‘‘Wiring Without Worrying,” 
as the slogan might run. But the 
tourist over here, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, say, or at the Zoo, or on the 
top of the Monument, has, instantly 
to his hand, only the picture-postcard. 
Our P.M.G. does nothing for him. 
Should, however, that gentleman and 
Minister think it worth while to copy 
America’s enterprise, I have prepared 
a specimen or so for his approval, 
This, which follows, would be one of 
his London series: “Have just des- 
cended from the Monument, where all 
my thoughts again on you were bent”’; 
while another, from the Zoo, might be: 
“Fresh from the wart-hog and the 
elephant, I think of you, dear uncle 
and dear aunt.” At SHAKESPEARE’S 
house at Stratford, how simple to sign 
this: ‘‘Here, at the birthplace of the 
Avon’s Bard, J muse on you with 
infinite regard.” And after paying the 
natural homage to Worpswokrt, here 
is a suggestion for a fitting sentiment: 

“Best love to Dad and Mum and other 
daughter, from Rydal Mount and 
Windermere’s fair water.” 

“The word “love” reminds me that 
the most sensational occurrence of the 
Anniversary which has just been cele- 
brated was the decision, as a special 
mark of the event, that in future that 
word may be added, without charge, to 
every stock message. ‘“‘Love.” Free 
gifts are not to be despised; but as to 
this one, I have my doubts. When 
what used to cost something suddenly 
costs nothing, it may lose value and 
even become a source of embarrass- 
ment. Although the word “Love,” 
mechanically appended to every mes- 
sage, will come to mean nothing, there 
will still be recriminations when it is 
omitted. “Thank you, darling, for 
that message from Yellowstone Park,” 
I seem to hear the lady saying, “but 
why didn’t you add ‘Love’?”’ “Sorry, 
darling. 1 didn’t think it mattered.” 
“But it costs nothing.” “I know, dar- 
ling, that’s why I left it out. Every- 
one says it now.” “Then,” I seem to 
hear her saying with deadly feminine 
logic, ‘you don’t love me any more.’ 

E.V. L. 


A Bridge Problem 








“T HAVEN’T got the King of Spades, 
if that’s what you mean,” said West. 
“Five Hearts.” - 

The Colonel bristled. “We must 
have a re-deal,” he said firmly. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said West. 
“This is the first good hand I’ve had, 
It’s most unsporting of you, Colonel, 
when you have been winning consist- 
ently ever since dinner.” 


“But, my dear lady,” said the 
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THEATRICALS? I’M SUPPOSED TO BE A SEEDY-LOOKING WAITER.” 





Colonel, “you have given definite 
information about your hand. You 
have mentioned a card by name !” 

‘And why not indeed ?”’ said West. 
““My partner made an Asking Bid. 
He wanted to know if I held the King 
of Spades. I’ve forgotten what CuL- 
BERTSON says, and so it seemed much 
simpler to say straight out that I hadn’t 
got it. As a matter of fact, Colonel, 
I’ve been placing it with you.” 

“Tf my partner had had the King 
of Spades,” said North, “he would 


‘ have called Two Diamonds. Wouldn’t 


you, Colonel ?”’ 

“Naturally,” said the Colonel, “with 
five honour tricks. But I am not of 
course stating that I do not hold the 


King of Spades, or that my hand 
contains more than two-and-a-half plus 
honour tricks.” 

“Of course not,” said North. 
would be most irregular.” 

“Tt must also be understood,” put - 
in East, “that none of my bids was 
intended to convey any definite inform- 
ation as to whether I do or do not 
hold any particular card. I must say, 
though, that unless North’s last bid 
was a pure psychic, he should certainly 
hold the King of Spades himself. That 
is if my partner hasn’t got it.” 

“Not at all,” said North. “You 
forget the element of distribution.” 

At this moment somebody pointed 
out that there was a card on the floor. 


“That 
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The Great Divide 





I couLpn’t live south of the Park! 
You forget I was born in the North; 
In the rarefied air 
Of Montagu Square 
I was pushed in my pram back and 
forth. 


I couldn’t live south of the Park! 
Not a shop that I love, not a face; 
And think of the distance 
From Pont Street, for instance, 
To Lord’s or Great Cumberland Place! 


I couldn’t live south of the Park! 
It’s so terribly out of the way. 
Why, sometimes I choose 
To find West Eaton Mews, 
And it takes me the whole of the 
day! 


I couldn’t live south of the Park / 
What more horrible fate could there 
be 
For those who’ve begun 
In (say) W.1 


Than to end in 8.W.3? V.G. 





East A-Calling 





Our telephone line is not one of the 
show-pieces of our desert administra- 
tion, as it is very largely constructed 
from the gleanings of other people’s 
rubbish-heaps. Some of it has been 
acquired honestly, parts have been 
found legally, and certain portions 
have been “found” in the literal Army 
sense of the word, which is a polite way 
of describing petty theft. Petty theft, 
however, when it consists of the bare- 
faced lifting of some commodity from 
a stingy supply department and using 
it for Government purposes, obtains 
a certain odour of rectitude, and it is 
difficult to see how our Land Forces 
could function without its employ- 
ment, unofficial recognition, and in 
fact encouragement. 

Our telephone system is partly 
British and partly German and Turk- 
ish, and all of it served through the 
War with varying degrees of distinc- 
tion. In some places the poles are of 
English birth with German insulators 
carrying Turkish wire, whilst in other 
parts the process is reversed and you 
have twisted Turkish tree-trunks sup- 
porting British wire. Then again there 
are lengths of pure German origin 
linked on to a hundred-per-cent. Brit- 
ish sector—an All-Red Route as it 
were. 

The installation was erected in 1919 


by Abdel Meguid, our Arab linesman, 
with the result that the distances 
between poles is dictated more by 
Beduin ideas of dimensions than by 
the laws governing the sagging pro- 
pensity of iron wire. In some places 
grazing camels are uncertain whether 
they are meant to walk under the wire 
or step over it. This being the case, 
they compromise by falling over it 
and dragging down not fewer than two 
poles. 

Then again it has the drawback of 
being that special type of primitive 
single line telephone on which every- 
one can listen to a conversation by 
merely lifting the receiver from the 
hook. As everybody wishes to hear 
every conversation in the East, a ring 
on the bell means that all the receivers 
are lifted off at the same moment, and 
everybody listens in till the private 
message is delivered. As there is 
nothing secret east of Suez this does 
not matter very much in itself, but 
the trouble is that each instrument in 
use consumes a portion of the small 
supply of current, so that, though 
A and B posts, who are not concerned, 
may be obtaining very fair reception, 
H, for whom it is intended, hears 
nothing beyond a heated argument 
between D and E on the exact signi- 
ficance of the English word “damn.” 
The only occasion on which the system 
obtained consistent and even recep- 
tion was when the line was struck 
by lightning and the shock fused to 
cinders every instrument in the Pro- 
vince at the same moment. 

Abdel Meguid being the inventor 

















“WELL, WHICH IS IT, SAM—A LOVELY 
OLD VASE OR A HIDEOUS MODERN ONE? ” 


and constructor of the line, regards 
every complaint about its efficienc 
as a personal insult. It is the child 
of his brain, and in fact his life’s 
work, and he strenuously fights against 
any suggestion of modernisation. 
When the situation becomes impos- 
sible he sets forth with a sulky look 
on his face and a still sulkier one on 
that of his camel and with his bag of 
tools puts the whole system out of 
order for a month. 

Headquarters in Cairo, when ap- 
pealed to for the installation of an 
up-to-date system, were never sympa- 
thetic, but at length, in response to 
a stronger demand than usual, the 
Director-General himself came up to 
see if the line were as bad as reported, 
and this seriously alarmed Abdel 
Meguid, who as the result worked all 
night at the exchange. To give the 
line a really drastic test the Director- 
General ordered a car, an operator and 
a portable instrument, and drove out 
some five miles into the desert. The 
instrument was hooked on to the wire 
and from his seat in the car Officialdom 
gave a ring. 

‘Hallo-hallo. Give me Post A.” 

“Post A speaking, Excellency.” 

“ Right. Is that the Hakimdar? 
(N.C.O. in charge). What is your 
name?” 

‘**Bash-Shawish Mohammed Fulani, 
Excellency.” 

“Right. Give me Post B.” 

And he then proceeded to ring up 
the eight posts in the Province, re- 
ceiving an instant reply and the very 
finest reception even from the utter- 
most ends of the desert where normally 
it takes four relays to get a message 
through. 

“There is absolutely nothing wrong 
with the line,” said the Director- 
General testily. ‘You obtain far 
better results than we do in Cairo, 
and there is not the slightest necessity 
for spending money on its improve- 
ment.” 

On our crestfallen return to Pro- 
vince Headquarters, Abdel Meguid 
came forth from the telephone-room 
to be congratulated on the general 
efficiency of his system, which he 
accepted with becoming modesty. 

“T have taken the greatest trouble 
to ensure that the telephone worked 
successfully for your Excellency,” he 
replied with a smile; and for once in 
his life Abdel Meguid spoke the truth, 


_ for behind him in the room were the 


eight men who had played the parts of 


‘the eight hakimdars so successfully ; 


and it transpired later that the line 
had been cut ten miles out to prevent 
the real stations from attempting to 


reply. 
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“HAS THE LUNCHEON-BELL GONE YET, Mary?” 
“On, YEs, Srr, I TOLLED IT FIVE MINUTES AGO.” 








Ballade of Overhead Expenditure 





Au. things must suffer change the wide world o’er; 
Much comes to pass but naught may long remain; 

The jape grows stale that set the house a-roar, 
Grief yields to joy and pleasure turns to pain; 
Here, even here, in Shirton-in-the-Plain, 

Where centuries have slumbered and grown fat, 
The cosmic law extends its ancient reign. 

The Rector’s wife has bought another hat. 


Gone is the felt we knew and loved of yore 
That rode so proudly on that bristling mane; 
Its flaunting plumage waves to us no more, 
Its flowery blooms adorn the local drain. 
What is it now, transformed in cold disdain— 


What frowning coverlet, what sombre mat? 
We shall not use it for charades again; 
The Rector’s wife has bought another hat. 


Come, greet the new confection; rich and poor, 
Meetly instal it in the expectant fane; 

Attend, ye matrons, at the vestry door 
(Cloth-capped yourselves) to bear its billowing train; 
And, quiristers, in soft mellifluous strain 

Uplift this joyful anthem in B flat: 

“Our protest meeting was not held in vain: 

The Rector’s wife has bought another hat.” 

Envoi 

Prince, cloak your eyes lest they behold their bane; 
The pond is handy—plunge your head in that. 

The Rector’s wife is coming down the lane; 

The Rector’s wife has bought another hat. 
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“No, No, DEAR Lapy DILLWATER, HERE I AM, DOWN HERE!” 








Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Readable Creed 


Str Epwarp Grice, passing reasoned judgment on 
Europe’s unholy imbroglio, decides, in The Faith of an 
Englishman (MacMiLLan, 10/6), that there is no case for a 
blind maintenance in the name of a League of the Nations, 
of a status quo permanently favouring one group of parties 
at the expense of another. The Powers outside the League 
may very likely be all wrong in their national ideals, but 
they cannot be treated as petty thieves to be policed into 
line. They are great nations set on expansion of a kind 
that has always been reckoned legitimate, and to oppose 
their advance is to stand in the way of moving natural 
forces. In particular this country, charged with a mission 
to uphold that Empire which is perhaps the world’s greatest 
experiment in internationalism, would not be justified in 
risking her existence in unlimited adventures far afield. 
It may well appear that Sir Epwarp has not avoided 
certain familiar fallacies, since he seems to assume, for 
instance, that we in this country could be peacefully 
allowed to allocate to ourselves a Two-Power air standard, 
and that its adoption would ensure us against attack; but 
very much of his book is robust common-sense, and all of 
it is sound healthy English. 


Dream within Dream 


Amateurs of the dream-world that lies at the back of 
everyday life, of Peter Ibbetson, of The Brushwood Boy, of 
the two Englishwomen who gate-crashed into eighteenth- 
century Trianon, will discover similar elements, both 
feigned and true, in Humming-Bird (MIcHAEL JOSEPH, 7/6). 
There is this distinction, however, that in Miss ELEANOR 
FaRJEON’s fantasy the conscious life is more attractive than 
the dream-life. Little Lisette is the dreamer. She comes of 
emigré stock, and her adorable, haphazard, generous Aunt 
Charlotte keeps an antique shop in Hampstead of the 
*nineties.. The sight and touch of Aunt Charlotte’s old baubles 
intensify the child’s gift of second sight, and under the pretty 
routine of the shop a series of vanished ages vividly reassert 
themselves. A young model of WatrEav’s, for instance, 
almost succeeds in supplanting Mme. DE MAINTENON with 
the Rot SoLetL; and his austere gouvernante (with dubious 
authority, I feel) counters the scheme by providing poison 
for her rival. This and other dreams are perhaps a thought 
ponderable for the web of fantasy that includesthem. It is 
the web itself—that gossamer setting of “Hounsbury”’ and 
its revenants—for which our gratitude is so markedly due. 





Life Seen from the Stalls 


In the Theatre of Life (HopDER AND StToveHTON, 21/-), 
Lord Howarp OF PENRITH transferred his seat during the 
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years 1905—1936 from the pit to the 
stalls. After an exciting career as 
Consul-General in Crete, where the 
inhabitants fondly believed themselves 
to be “the centre of all political ambi- 
tions of the world,” Lord Howarp’s 
diplomatic path led him from Washing- 
ton by way of Switzerland, Sweden in 
wartime, Paris during the Peace Con- 
ference, with an “‘interlude”’ in Poland, 
to Spain, and finally back to Washing- 
ton, again as an Ambassador. His 
concluding — alas!— volume is filled 
with good stories and clever vignettes 
of the many great and lesser personages 
with whom he has come into contact 
during an eventful life. As British 
Minister at Berne in 1912 Lord Howarp 
witnessed the KatsEr’s visit to that 
democratic city. At a military parade 
the Swiss President’s hat was blown 
off his head by a high wind. After 
pursuing and returning it the Kaiser 
was rewarded by the President with the 
compliment: “Thanks, your Majesty, 
I have never yet had so smart an 
A.D.C.” It is only fair to add that 
there is much serious and informative 
as well as lighthearted matter in these 
delightful memoirs. 





For Patron and Posterity 


An exemplar to the self-engrossed 
art of to-day, and possibly a bait for 
its lost public, Mr. SAcHEVERELL 
SITwELL’s Conversation Pieces (Bats- 
FORD, 21/-) shows us Georgian to Vic- 
torian art at its most domesticated. 
From Hoaartu, who derived from im- 
personal Flemish models scenes as full 
of English character as “The Cholm- 
ondeley Family,” to DU MAvuRIER’s 
graciously-peopled drawing-rooms of 
the ’seventies, the tale is the same. 
Verisimiltude, precision of detail, give 
security, as Mr. SITWELL points out, to 
the customer. Conventional rules keep 
the small men up to the mark—the 
great men work within them. For if 
Hoaarta is the pioneer of the school 
and ZOFFANY its most consistently per- 
fect practitioner, a hundred lesser 
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“ JusT A FEW ’ARF-’EARTED DABS ’ERE AND THERE. COMPANY CAN’T AFFORD 
ANY MORE NOWADAYS.” 





names (and nameless but enchanting 
canvases) are needed to complete the record: Drvis of 
Preston, with his effete young nabobs and their Turkey 
earpet, Stusss of Liverpool, whose grisly career as an 
equestrian anatomist led to the charming National Gallery 
couple in the phaeton. The lucid erudition of the text, 
the accuracy and bravura of its descriptions, render 
enjoyable service to both scholarship and taste; and a 
hundred-and-thirty illustrations reinforce Mr. SrTwEL1’s 
conclusions and his publisher’s reputation. 





Racial Types 


About five years ago the Field Museum of Chicago 
decided to institute a Hall of Man which should contain 
a hundred racial types in bronze, all to be specially taken 


from life, and Matvrna Horrmay, the sculptor, received 
a telegram offering her a world tour during which she 
would select and make the required life-size es. Her 
lavishly illustrated book, A Sculptor’s Odyssey (SCRIBNERS, 
24/-), is in the main a record of this journey and of her 
many experiences with the models which she found in 
Hawaii, China, Japan, the Malay jungles, Northern Africa, 
India and elsewhere. But it is more than a mere record of 
work done. It gives glimpses of other living sculptors 
with whom she came into contact ; of the technical processes 
of carving and casting statuary, little known to the public 
and not always very well known to sculptors themselves; 
and of the amazing doings of the American Yugo-Slav 
Relief Society, of which the author was secretary. It may 
be added that Matvina Horrman’s work is familiar to 
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countless Londoners even though they may never have 
heard her name, for the group symbolising the Friendship 
of English-speaking Peoples which stands high in the 
arch of Bush House looking up Kingsway is from her hand. 





Set in Spain 


Miss Kate O’Brien scored heavily with her first novel— 
Irish, crowded with figures, covering several generations— 
now she gives us in Mary Lavelle (HEINEMANN, 7/6), an Irish 
heroine, Spanish scenes, few characters and the events of some 
months. Mary goes to Spain as governess-companion to the 
daughters of a wealthy family. She is rarely beautiful, rarely 
strong in character and 
already betrothed. At 
first the interest of the 
story, particularly at this 
moment in the world’s 
history, lies in the des- 
criptions of Spanish life 
and thought—as, for 
instance, of the bull- 
fight, its implications 
and actualities. By the 
middle of the book we 
gather that her pupils’ 
father and brother, both 
happily married, have 
been wounded by the 
Trish girl’s fatal beanty, 
the elder to subdue his 
love to tenderness, the 


More of Mr. Agate’s Log 


That vivid self-portrait, Hgo, left off in July 1934; 
now Ego 2, a splendid scrap-book of a diary, carries on to 
June of this year. It is just as amusing a book, but more 
interesting. Here are fewer trivialities and bigger helpings 
of the vigorous commentary on life and the arts for which 
Mr. AGATE, at once erudite and worldly, has won so fair 
a reputation. ARNOLD BENNETT would have. loved this 
diary for its rich detail and its generous reflection of con- 
temporary life, and I imagine that Mr. AGATE, who admires 
BENNETT enormously, wishes no higher praise than this. 
Of the theatre and its —— he has naturally most-to say, 
but there is no know- 
ing what:will not turn 
up amongst “his en- 
tries; ‘his memory for 
stories and for the pith 
of good ‘conversation 
is enviable.» Of. .the 
many letters the diary 
contains, those of his 
brother 'Epwarp, his 
sternest critic, are the 
best, particularly in 
burlesque of the Hgo 
manner. But at-what 
as Mr. AGATE 
lives! Any mere writer 
must lift his ‘hat to a 
man. who, in spite of 





spending most of his 





son to become her lover 
and change the whole 
tenor of her life.» Miss 
O’ BrIEN writes and un- 
derstands so well that 
we scarcely feel abashed 
at the intimacies of their 
love which she makes us 
witness ; yet this ending 
—though it is scarcely 
an ending—to a re- 
markably fine book will 
probably leave some 
readers disappointed. 





Expert Instruction 


Lovers of our national 

game may think with reason that it has in recent years been 
suffering from an excess of scribes, but Cricket (6/-) is never- 
theless welcome, for it contains much that is helpful both to 
coaches and their pupils. This is the second volume in Messrs. 
Dent’s Modern Sports series, and quickly I found myself 
agreeing with the editor, Mr. Howarp MarsHatt, when he 
praises the work that Mr. D. R. JARDINE has so conscienti- 
ously performed. Mr. JARDINE may not be a light-hearted 
cricketer, but he is incontestably a sound one, and all that he 
has to say about the game is clearly expressed and based on 
impregnable foundations. Moreover his sentimental outlook 
is gratifying to those of us who still cling to the village green 
as the natural home of cricket. The book is abundantly 
illustrated; for instance, Mr. J. B. Hopss, showing the 
difference between right and wrong methods, appears some 
thirty times, and never without reason. 
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“I'M SORRY ABOUT YOUR FIRE, SIR, BUT THE BRIGADE 
HAS GONE OUT IN THE LIFEBOAT TO A WRECK! 


time in transit between 
London and different 
seaboard golf-courses, 
manages to keep up to 
date in the theatre, be 
an enthusiastic owner 
of trotting-ponies, and 
turn out about half-a- 
million words a year of 
criticism. One sign of 
deceleration, however, 
emerges: in the last 
two years he has only 
changed his car twice. 
The Ego 2 Marketing 
Board is GOLLANOZ, and 
their price is 18/-, 











Queer Relations 


Mr. J. StorER CLouston, in Scotland Expects (HERBERT 
JENKINS, 7/6), makes merry with a Scottish family who, 
disunited in many respects, are unanimous in deploring the 
eccentric will of their rich relative, Peter Wotherspoon. 
Here is a fine field for Mr. CLouston’s kindly though 
sometimes caustic humour, and the inhabitants of manse, 
bank, mansion and farm are all on parade to enliven the 
proceedings. Comedy, however, is on this occasion mingled 
with tragedy, and in relating the misfortunes that. threat- 
ened to ruin the lives of two sisters, Mr. CLOUSTON is 
inclined at times—if I may put it so— to rush his fences. 
But the story ends, as is most befitting, to the satisfaction 
of Peter’s kinsfolk and with a distinct warning that caution 
may be carried to stultifying extremes. 
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